ALFRED Cummine, 
Second Governor of the Te 
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The Utah Expedition. 
The Army for Utah 
twenty-five handred 
choice troops, splendidly 


oftficered and 


juipperd 
setout from Fort Lea 
euworth for Salt) Laks 
City in the summer of 


tsav. Their comin 
was General Abert Sid 


1 


v Johnston, a 


and brillant sol 
wis spoken of as a ver) 
probable successor ts 
the aged General \Win- 
field Scott, Commander- 
in-Chief_ of. fe 
States Army. The van- 


guard consisting of most 


of the infantry, was une 
Colonel E. Bo AMexander: 1 
Colonel Philip St. ¢ > Cooke. liur 


can War, Cooke had commanded the Ba 


wnmd of 


under 


uid 


the Mexi- 


hon, many 
of whose members were now citizens of Utah. Two 
re supply trains, 
y. conipleted the 


batteries of artillery, with several | 


and herds of beet cattle ter the : 
equipment of the expedition, which was destined to 


mat Gevernment ofticers had been 


tember of that year. He admitted 
criticised in Utah, but denied th 
to the Government. No people, he declived. wore more loyal, 


the people here were unfriendly 


2 eg 
at a A 


Col. Philip Cooke escorted Cumming. | 
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Joun W. Dawson, 
rd Governor of the Territory 
of Utah, 1861. 


Joun W. Dawson, 
Third Governor of the Territory 
of Utah, 1861. 


| No history lig [FAM 


James Duane Dory. | 


Fifth Governor of the Terri- | 
tory of Utah, from 1863 to 1865 
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13. Later in the “Sixties.” 
1865—18069. 


The Colfax Visit. In the summer of 1865 a number 
of distinguished peop.e visited the ‘Territory. Among 
them was the Honorable Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. In his party were 
Lieutenant-Governor William Bross, of Mlinois; Sam- 
uel Bowles, editor of the Springfied (Massachusetts ) 
Republican; and Albert D. Richardson, of the edito- 
rial staff of the New York Tribune. They arrived at 
the capital on the eleventh of June, remained eight 
d and then proceeded on to California, 

It had been largely owing to Speaker Co'fax and his 
services in Congress that the Great West was now in 
the enjoyment of a daily mail, as well as a telegraph 
line, and was about to have the railroad for which it 
had waited so long. He and his friends, to use their 
own words, were “the recipients of-a generous and 
thoughtful hospitality.” The coach containing them, 
after leaving Fort Douglas, where they had halted 
for refreshments, was met on the foothills by a com- 
mittee of reception, who conducted the visitors to the 
Salt Lake House,* where apartments had been pre- 


*The Salt Lake House, our leading hotel at that time, stood on the 
east side of Main Street, about half way between First South and 
Second South streets. 
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pared for them, They were the guests of the City 
during their stay.* 

Death of Governor Doty. While the Colfax party 
was at Salt Lake City, 
Governor Doty died 
(June 13), and at the fu- 
neral two days later Mr. 
Colfax acted as one of 
the pall-bearers, The de- 
ceased was a native of 
the State of New York, 
but had come to Utah 
from Wisconsin. He 
was in his sixty-sixth 
year when death sum- 
moned him, Governor 
Doty was sincerely 
mourned, for he was 
much beloved. The ob- 
seqnies were held at the 
executive residence, and 


James Duane Dory, : 
Filth Governor of the Terri- the interment took place 


tory of Utah, from 1863 to 1865 at Fort Douglas 
Q glas. 


Julia Dean Hayne. The next notable visitor was 


~ 


*A speech by Mr. Colfax from the hotel balcony; two formal in- 
terviews between him and President Brigham Young; a trip to Rush 
Valley, to view the mining operations there; a bath in the Great 
Salt Lake; a special performance at the Theatre; a Sunday service 
at the Tabernacle, with President Young as the speaker; and later 
in the day an oration at the same place by Speaker Colfax on the 
life and principles of Abrtham Lincoln, were the main incidents of 
the visit. In his book, “Across the Continent,” Mr, Bowles thus 


DOUGLAS, STEPHEN ARNOLD (1813-1861), was a 
popular and skillful American orator and political leader 
ist before the Civil War. He became especially well 
known for his debates with Abraham Lincoln on the 
question of slavery. These debates ranked as note- 
worthy events in American history. See LincoLn, ABRA- 
Ham (The Debates with Douglas). 

Douglas was born on a farm near Brandon, Vt. 
Politics interested him and 
he wanted to become a 
lawyer. When he was 
twenty, he went to Tlinois. 
He was adinitted to the bar 
at Jacksonville, Ill, Doug- 
las, a Democrat, was clect- 
ed prosecuting attorney for 
his district in 1835, The 
next year he was elected to 
the state legislature. He 
was judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ilinois from 1841 
to 1843. He was elected to 
the United States House of 
Representatives in 1843, 
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Stephen A. Douglas 


© a member of 


and beca 
the United States Senate in 1847. 

Douglas was a short man, with a large head and 
broad shoulders. Because of his appearance ceived 
the nickname the Little Giant. He won re ‘spect in the 
Senate for his ability, energy, and fearlessness, and be- 
came chairman of the Senate committee on territories. 

Vhe slavery controversy was the great issue of that 
period. \s each territory applied for admission to the 
Union, a storm of debate arose in Congress as to whether 
the new state should be free or slaveholding. Douglas 
would not own slaves himself, but he was not opposed 
to slavery and did not believe that the Union shouid be 
sacrificed for it. He thought that the problem could be 
setded by peaceable means. He warmly favored west- 
ward expansion, but believed that the people of the 
territories should decide for themselves whether they 
wanted slavery. He called this principle popular sover- 
cignty. It was also called squatter sovereignty (see Popu- 
nak SoverriGNty). Douglas’ committee reported the 
famous Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854. It included the 
principle of popular sovereignty (see Kansas-NEBRASKA 
Acr). Douglas’ brilliant leadership was responsible for 
the passage of this much disputed bill. 

When Douglas ran for reelection to the Senate in 
1858, his Republican opponent was Abraham Lincoln, 
a man then almost unknown outside Illinois. ‘The two 
men held a series of public meetings in which they 
debated the problem of slavery and its extension. These 
mectings attracted the attention of the entire country. 

Douglas argued that the people must have the right 
to control s ». Lincoln said that a nation half-slave 
and half-free could not exist. Douglas won his reelec- 
tion to the Senate, but some of his speeches in the 


debates displeased Southern Democrats. He was non. 
inated for President by Northern Democrats in 1860, 
but the South refused to support him. The Democratic 
party split its votes among three candidates. Douglas 
received only 12 electoral votes. The Republican candi- 
date, Abraham Lincoln, won the election. 

Douglas offered his services to President Lincoln when 
the Civil War broke out. At Lincoln's request, he started 
on a tour of the border states to #rouse enthusiasm for 
the Union cause. But two months after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, he died. He was buried in a small park at the 
foot of Thirty-Sixth Street in Chicago. Jeasxetre C. Notay 

See also Compromise oF 1850. BF “I. 23 
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1937. He served as a Chicago alderman from 1939 to 
1942, During World War II, Douglas enlisted as a 
private in the First Marine Di ision at the age of 50. 
He was wounded twice in the South Pacific, and re- 
ceived the Bronze Star for “heroic achievement in 
action.” He was born in Salem, Mass. Pact M. Axcte 

DOUGLAS, STEPHEN ARNOLD (1813-1861), was a 
popular and skillful American orator and political leader 
just before the Civil War. He became especially well 
known for his debates with Abraham Lincoln on the 
question of slavery, These debates ranked as note- 
worthy events in American history. See Linco, ABRA- 
Ham (The Debates with Douglas). 

Douglas was born on a farm near Brandon, Vt. 
Politics interested him and 
he wanted to become a 
lawyer. When he was 
twenty, he went to Illinois. 
He was admitted to the bar 
at Jacksonville, Il, Doug- 
las, a Democrat, was elect- 
ed prosecuting attorney for 
his district in 1835. ‘The 
next year hic was elected to 
the state legislature. He 
was judge of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois from 1841 
to 1843. He was elected to 
the United States House of 
Representatives in 1843, 
and became a member of 
the United States Senate in 1847. 

Douglas was a short man, with a large head and 
broad shoulders. Because of his appearance, he received 
the nickname the Little Giant. He won respect in the 
Senate for his ability, energy, and fearlessness, and be- 
came chairman of the Senate committee on territories. 

The slavery controversy was the great issuc of that 
period. As each territory applied for adm 
Union, a storm of debate arose in Congress as to whether 
the new state should be free or slaveholding. Douglas 
would not own slaves himself, but he was not opposed 
to slavery and did not believe that the Union should be 
sacrificed for it. He thought that the problem could be 
settled by peaceable means. He warmly favored west- 
ward expansion, but believed that the people of the 
territories should decide for themselves whether they 
wanted slavery. He called this principle popular sover- 

ienty. It was also called squatter sovereignty (sce Popu- 
LAK sty). Douglas’ committee reported the 
famous Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854. It included the 
principle of popular sovereignty (see Kansas-NEBRASKA 
Act). Douglas’ brilliant leadership was responsible for 
the passage of this much disputed bill. 

When Douglas ran for reelection to the Senate in 
1858, his Republican opponent was Abraham Lincoln, 
a man then almost unknown outside Hlinois. The two 
men held a series of public meetings in which they 
debated the problem of slavery and its extension. These 
meetings attracted the attention of the entire country. 

Douglas argued that the people must have the right 
to control slavery. Lincoln said that a nation half-slave 
and half-free could not exist. Douglas won his reelec- 
tion to the Senate, but some of his speeches in the 
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debates displeased Southern Democrats. He was nom- 
inated for President by Northern Democrats in 1860, 
but the South refused to support him. The Democratic 
party split its votes among three candidates. Douglas 
received only 12 electoral votes. ‘The Republican candi- 
date, Abraham Lincoln, won the election. 

Douglas offered his services to President Lincoln when 
the Civil War broke out. At Lincoln’s request, he started 
on a tour of the border states to arouse enthusiasm for 
the Union cause. But two months after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, he died. He was buried in a small park at the 
foot of Thirty-Sixth Street in Chicago. Jeayverre C. Ngtan 
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GREELEY, HORACE (1811-1872), 2 prominent Ameri- 
can newspaper publisher, founded and edited the .Vew 
York Tribune. He was a 
leader in the antislavery 
movement, and his edito- 
rials played an important 
part in molding public 
opinion, especially during 
the 20 years before the 
Civil War. Greeley’s edito- 
rials against the spread of 
slavery into new territory 
increased the antislavery 
sentiment of the North. He 
also fought vigorously in 
his columns for the protec- 
tive tariff and for antiliquor 
legislation. 

His Publications. In 1834, Greeley founded The Vew- 
Yorker, a weekly literary paper, which proved popular. 
In 1840, he began publication of The Log Cabin, a 
weekly campaign paper supporting William Henry 
Harrison, the Whig candidate for President. ‘The next 
year he founded the New York Tribune, a penny daily, 
and combined The Log Cabin and The New-Yorker into 
the New-York Weekly Tribune. Many people in the 
northern United States read his publications. 

Greeley’s writings and remarks were widely quoted. 
The phrase “Go West, young man” became a byword 
after Greeley popularized it. It was first used by an 
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Chicago Historical Society 
Horace Greeley 


Indiana newspaperman. John Soule, in 1851. Soon 
afterward, Greeley published the phrase in the Vz 
York Tribune as advice to the unemployed of New 
York City. 

His Civil War Role. Grecley was one of the first 
editors to join the Republican Party. He was a delegate 
to its second national convention, and helped Abraham 
Lincoln obtain the nomination for President. Although 
he supported Lincoln throughout the Civil War. he 
urged setiling the conflict by compromise. In 1864, he 
met with several agents of the Coniederacy in Canada 
to discuss peace terms, but the conference failed. Greeley 
also urged giving pardons to all members of the Con- 
federacy after the war. He signed the bail bond of 
Jefferson Davis, president of the Conlederacy. “This 
action hurt the popularity of Greeley and the Tribune. 

His Political Role. Greeley supported the adminis- 
tration of President Ulysses S. Grant for two years, but 
then began to disagree with Grant’s policies and to 
oppose him openly. The Liberal Republicans and the 
Democrats nominated Greeley to run for President 
against Grant, but Grant won a decisive victory in the 
1872 election. Greeley died less than a month later. See 
Grant, U1 s S. (Election of 1872), 

Greeley was born in Amherst, N.H., on Feb. 3, 1811. 
He became an apprentice in a Vermont newspaper 
office when he was 15. He later moved to New York 
City, where, in 1833, he helped found the Morning Post, 
the first wwo-cent daily paper ever published. It ran for 
only three weeks. In 1870, he founded a cooperative 
community, Union Colony, in Colorado, later called 
Greeley, Colo. He wrote several books, including Glances 
at Europe (W851), An Overland Journey to San Francisco 
in the Swnmer of 1859 (1860), The American Conflict 


he 


(1866), Recollections of a Busy Life (1868), and What I 
Know of Farming (1871). Kennerit N, STEWART 


See also Linerat Repunrican Parvy.World Book 


Horace Greeley in Utah. An interesting event in the 
summer of 1859 was the 
visit of Horace Greeley, 
the founder and editor of 
the New York Tribune. 
Everyone has heard of Mr. 
Greeley 


s famous advice, 
“Go West, young man, and 
grow up with the country.” 
By stage-coach from the 
frontier, the great journal- 
ist arrived at the Utah cap- 
ital on the evening of the 
tenth of July. He remained 
a week or more, interviewing leading men and study- 
On the night of the sixteenth 


Hlorack GREELEY. 


ing local conditions. 
a reception and banquet were given in his honor by 
the Deseret Typographical and Press .\ssociation, 


No history in #PMA 
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STEPHEN S. Harpinc. | 
Fourth Governor of the ‘Terri- 
tory of Utah, from 1862 to 1863. 
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Fourth Governot 
from 1862 to 186 


Utah Terrtor 
Stephen S$. Harding @ev. 
1862-1863 
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HARDING 
a of Territory ‘of Utah, 
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fell heir to the good will entertained for his’ predeces- 
sor. With him came Colonel Franklin H. Head, who 
now took charge of the red men. 

Indian Treaties. Colonel Irish and Colonel Head 
Were both efficient Indian superintendents. It was 
due to the former, aided 
by the influence of Pres- 
ident Young, that a 
treaty was made with 
fifteen chiefs at the Span- 
ish Fork Reservation 
farm, in June, 1865. 
Among those present 
were Kanosh, Sowiette, 
Sanpitch and Tabby. 
‘Lhe Indians promised to 
move within a year to 
Uintah Valley, giving up 
their title to the lands 
they were then occupy- 
ing. They agreed to be 
peaceful, to cultivate the 
reservation lands, and 


Cuartes Durkee, : . 
Sixth Governor of the Terri: send their children to the 


tory of Utah, from 1865 to 1869. schools established for 


sand inhabitants—remember Salt Lake has less than twenty thou- 
sand,—possesses so fine a theatrical structure. It ranks, alike in ca- 
pacity and elegance of structure and finish, along with the opera 
houses and academies of music of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Cincinnati. In costumes and scenery it is furnished 
with equal richness and variety, and the performances themselves, 
though by amateurs, by merchants and mechanics, by wives and 
daughters of citizens, would have done credit to a first class pro- 
fessional company.” 
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them. ‘Che Government promised to protect them, to 
furnish them with houses and employment, and to 
pay yearly sums to the principal chiefs; also to dis- 
tribute annually among the tribes twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for ten years, twenty thousand dollars for 
the next twenty years, and fifteen thousand dollars for 
thirty years thereafter. The Indians were permitted 
to hunt, dig roots, and gather berries om all unoccu- 
pied lands, and to fish in their accustomed places. All 
the chiefs named signed the treaty.* 

The Black Hawk War. This treaty was made dur- 
ing the progress of an Indian war, which, though des- 
ultory in character, was the most serious conflict that 
the settlers ever had with the savages. At its close 
the war whoop and the scalping knife disappeared 
from Territorial history. It began in April, 1865, and 
lasted until the latter part of 1867. About seventy 
white people were killed, and a great amount of prop- 
erty was destroyed. Six extensive and flourishing 
settlements in Sevier and Piute counties, four settle- 
ments in Sanpete County, fifteen in Iron, Kane, and 
Washington counties, and two or three in Wasatch 
county, were abandoned, with an almost total loss of 
stock and improvements. The leader of the hostiles 
was a chief named Black Hawk, and most of his fol- 
lowers were renegade Utes. Sanpitch, violating the 
pledge that he had given, joined in some of the raids, 


*About the middle of September Colonel Irish concluded a sim- 
ilar treaty with the Piede Indians in Washington County, and later 
Colonel Head rendered like service with other tribes. 


